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now be In that trade of life with which she was so thoroughly
acquainted and In which God had preserved her. They could
assure themselves, she went on, that whenever it might please
God to incline her heart to marry, her choice would light upon
one who would be as careful for the preservation of the realm
as she herself; or if it pleased Him to continue her still in this
rnind to live unmarried, provision would be made for the suc-
cession to the throne. eAnd in the end3, she concluded, ethis
shall be for me sufficient, that a marble stone shall declare
that a Queen, having reigned such a time, lived and died a
virgin.'

Being men of the world, the Commons did not think that
there was anything alarming in this prating about virginity. Let
political considerations or passion single out some man, and
another protesting spinster would go the way of most flesh. Her
virgin state, which Elizabeth ascribed to a godly vocation,
might with more conviction be ascribed to politics, for she had
been forced to eschew marriage in the past to avoid being a
pawn for either Northumberland or Philip. Experience, no
doubt, had left its effect. The Seymour affair., at the age of fifteen,
had been her first cautionary tale: and as her many perils had
grafted a wary mind upon an impulsive nature, so in regard to
marriage she found herself thinking twice, and thinking yet
again. Among the legion of her remarks on the subject, some
false, some true, and some betwixt and between - and which
were which no one really knew - she said that marriage was a
matter of earnest with her and that she could not marry as others
did. On the other hand, she confessed that' she was but human
and not insensible to human emotions and impulses, and when
it became a question of the weal of her kingdom, or it might be
for other reasons, her heart and rnind might change.'

The weal of the kingdom or other reasons: the latter had to wait on
fancy and the emotions, the former did not. In abstract the
public good required marriage, but in practice everything de-
pended upon the person, and principally whether he was to be
a subject or a foreigner. Naturally, Elizabeth had the lessons of
Mary's reign in mind when she faced the problem. The country